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THE PKOLOGUES OF THE LAY LE FBEINE AND 
SIB OBFEO 

The only known copy of the Middle-English Breton Lay le Freine, 
preserved in the famous Auchinleck Manuscript, has a prologue 
which differs but slightly from the prologue prefixed to two of the 
three extant copies of the Middle-English Breton Lay, Sir Orfeo. 1 
It is still an open question whether the Prologue originally belonged 
to the Lay le Freine or to Sir Orfeo. Lucien Foulet, 2 the only 
scholar who has examined the question in detail, held that the 
verses belonged to the French original of Sir Orfeo, and were bor- 
rowed for the Lay le Freine. His argument can be summed up 
as follows. A portion of the Prologue (vv. 13-18), as Zupitza 3 
showed, is made up of phrases taken here and there from the epi- 
logues and prologues of Marie de France's different lays. The 
Lay le Freine, on the other hand, is a " presumably faithful " 
translation of Marie's Lai del Fraisne. One can hardly suppose 
that the same author was at once a faithful translator and a com- 
piler. M. Foulet granted that it was " possible," but not " very 
probable." He also pointed out that this Prologue stands alone in 
Middle-English literature, but that French literature of the thir- 
teenth century provides us with a number of parallels (the pro- 
logues of Boon, Tydorel, the Lai du Lecheor and Tyolet 4 ). M. 
Foulet believed that it was simply in imitation of these that the 
contemporary French author of Orfeo compiled his prologue. He 

1 The Auchinleck MS. W. 4, I, Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, early 14th 
cent. Orfeo without the Prologue is written on ff. 300-303 by the scribe 
who wrote the Lay le Freine on ff. 261 a -262 a . The text of Orfeo in Ewr- 
leian MS. no. 3810, British Museum, early 15th cent, and in Ashmolean 
MS. no. 61, Oxford, later 15th cent, are evidently derived from the same 
source. Cf. Zielke's edition, Breslau, 1889. 

2 L. Foulet, The Prologue of Sir Orfeo, Modern Language Notes, vol. XXI, 
no. 2, February 1906, pp. 46-50. 

3 J. Zupitza, Englische Studien, vol. 10 (1886), p. 42. 

4 L. Foulet, Marie de France et les lais bretons, Zeitschrift fur Roman. 
Philologie, 29 (1905), pp. 19-56: the prologue of the Lay le Freine "est 
1'equivalent anglais du prologue de Tyolet." Tyolet and the other three 
lays have been published by Gaston Paris, Romania, vni, p. 29 ff. 
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THE LAY LE FREINE AND SIR ORFEO 459 

recognized that the form of the Prologue in the Orfeo texts is 
inferior to that in le Freine, but this he ascribed to scribal care- 
lessness. 

M. Foulet's two main points rest on assertions which seem to me 
doubtful. The evidence at best is scant, but such as it is, I think 
it suggests quite different results. I believe (a) that the Prologue 
was not written by a French author, (b) that the English author 
of the Prologue was also the author of the Lay le Freine, (c) that 
this Prologue was borrowed by the author of Sir Orfeo. 

a. The Prologue was not written by a French author. 

The prologue of the Lay le Freine is not similar to those of the 
extant thirteenth century French lays. By its form and the nature 
of its information, it stands as much alone among French lays as 
among English. It is a serious and well-composed introduction 
which was intended, perhaps, as Brugger 6 suggested, not only for 
the Lay le Freine, but for a collection of lays. It may be divided 
into three parts. In the first part (vv. 1-12), written in the pres- 
ent tense, we have the writer's own commentary on a number of 
lays which he seems to have just read. It is a brief, just and 
faithful summary of the contents of the Breton lays. All the 
varieties of theme which he indicates are to be found in Marie 
de France's lays, except for the "bourdes and ribaudy" (v. 9). 
This fact leads M. Foulet 6 to remark that the author had probably 
in mind the short French "fabliaux" which exactly answer to 
this description. In the second part (vv. 13-18) written in the 
past tense, the writer reports what he has read about the origin 
of these lays; "so seiS 8is rime" (v. 14), in the present tense, 
refers very likely to Marie's different prologues and epilogues. 
This, by the way, is the only part which M. Foulet took into con- 
sideration. In the third part (vv. 19-28), after a general explana- 
tion to his audience of the lays of Britain, the poet comes to the 
particular one which he is going to retell, the Lay le Freine, and 
asserts that it is "on ensaumple fair with alle" 7 (v. 27). 

In comparison with this Prologue, those of the other lays offer 
notable differences. The prologues of Tydorel and Doon are very 
short (not over 6 lines) and of vague import. In the prologue of 

5 Brugger, Zts. f. fr. Spr. u. Litt., XX, p. 154, n. 103. 

6 L. Foulet, " The Prologue of Sir Orfeo," Modern Language Notes, vol. 
xxi, p. 50. 

7 23-28 are not to be found in the prologue prefixed to Sir Orfeo. 
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the Lai du Lecheor the author develops only the theme of the 
second part of the prologue of the Lay le Freine; in the prologue of 
Tyolet, only that of the second and the third parts. We can say, 
therefore, that the first part of the Freine prologue is an original 
piece of work. The French authors' treatment, moreover, of the 
second part, that is to say, of the information they found in Marie's 
prologues and epilogues as to her sources, is widely different from 
that of the English author. The latter seems to have chosen care- 
fully and to have translated faithfully the most important and 
distinctive phrases of Marie about the origin of her lays. This 
close dependence on Marie's prologues argues familiarity with her 
lays and not with the later ones. The French lay-writers, on the 
contrary, let their fancy wander and amplified freely Marie's infor- 
mation, as for instance the author of Tyolet, who tells us that the 
adventures : 

"mises estaient en latin 
et en escrit em parchemin " 8 

(w. 29-30) 

or the author of the Lai du Lecheor who imagined a fair gathering 
of ladies and knights and introduced ladies as lay-tellers. Theirs 
was the tone of the conventional, artificial, sophisticated, half- 
amused and sceptical French writers, or that of the courtly Chaucer 
in the prologue to his " Breton lay," The Franklin's Tale. The tone 
of the author of the prologue of the Lay le Freine is that of a 
simple-minded and credulous writer as most of the English writers 
of romance of that time seem to have been. 

b. The author of the Prologue was the author of the Lay le 
Freine. 

The belief that the author of the Prologue was English clears the 
way for the further ascription to him of the Lay le Freine. M. 
Foulet rejected this chiefly because he felt it unlikely that the 
" presumably faithful translator " of the lay was also the " laborious 
compiler " of the Prologue. The argument might be of weight if 
the author of the lay were no more than M. Foulet suggested. But 
a close comparison of Marie's Lai del Fraisne and the English Lay 
le Freine reveals distinctive traits of style and thought on the part 

*See L. Foulet's comment on those two lines, Zts. f. Roman. Philologie, 
29, 1905, pp. 19-56. 
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of the English poet, which mark in his work an unexpected freedom 
and originality and prove him to be much more than a mere trans- 
lator. He modified Marie's style and bettered the story by avoiding 
her unnecessary repetitions, 9 suppressing irrelevant comments, 10 
shifting certain details of place and character from the place they 
occupied in her poem to one that seemed to him more appropriate. 11 
He made a greater use of direct discourse, thus adding directness, 
power, swiftness, realism to the story. 12 He succeeded in setting 
out the most important points of the story and in combining the 
various elements in the plot, as, for instance, in the introductory 

" Concerning the birth of the twins, Marie said 8 times, in 85 lines ( vv. 
11, 15, 35, 41, 67, 70, 83, 85) that the ladies had " dous enfanz," " dous 
flz " or " lilies." The English writer mentioned the fact only 3 times 
(vv. 54, 69, 87) and in this reticence and the reshaping of the whole 
passage gave the fact more importance. 

The porter of the abbey in the French poem, orders his daughter to take 
care of the baby and tells her in detail what she must do (vv. 198, 201-2), 
and in the following lines (vv. 203-6) what she did is repeated at length. 
The English writer summed up in one line the porter's orders (v. 201). 
He likewise summed up in one line (v. 247) Marie's unnecessary passage 
(vv. 308-12). 

"The English writer omitted w. 59-64 in which we are told what hap- 
pened to the lady who had been falsely accused. She is not mentioned 
again in either version. Note also omission of vv. 178-180. 

11 Concerning the abbess's disclosure to Freine of how the girl was found 
in the ash-tree and the delivery to her of " the pel and the ring," Marie 
gave these details to her readers casually (vv. 305-12) ; the English writer 
gave motives for this disclosure and delivery, which he shifts from the 
second part to the first (vv. 241-50). This change made it more clo ely 
connected with the rest of the story as it allowed him to suggest Freine's 
personality and to bring emphasis on the special problem of the second 
part of the story, i. e., Freine's unknown birth. 

He shifted the scene between the porter and his daughter (F. vv. 197-202) 
to a similar scene between the porter and the abbess (E. vv. 211-24) who 
is to play, from now on, an important role. 

12 In 6 cases he used direct instead of indirect discourse: 

E. vv. 39-42 correspond to F. vv. 15-18 

E. vv. 116-18 correspond to F. vv. 95 

E. vv. 273-76 correspond to F. vv. 268-70 

E. vv. 49-54 correspond to F. vv. 22 

E. w. 220-24 correspond to F. vv. 216-18 

E. w. 279-84 correspond to F. vv. 271-78 
(E. stands for English and F. for French). 
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scene which he most skillfully modified. He introduced a lively- 
dialogue between the lord's messenger and his neighbour and 
delayed intentionally the telling of the essential fact : the birth of 
the twins. He kept the fact of the double birth until it might be 
given as the messenger's news (v. 54) to the neighbour's wife and so 
be followed by her fatal utterance. Thus the English writer man- 
aged a surprise not only for the neighbour but also for the reader, 
and brought emphasis on the fact that the lady had two children 
and on the subsequent remark of her neighbour, both important 
facts for in them lies the knot of the story. He popularized 
the aristocratic little story and he gave it not only the realism 
of an actual world in his treatment of nature, and of manners and 
customs, but he filled it with the very air of his own fourteenth 
century England. 13 In brief, his lay can not so much be called a 
" translation " as a " transformation " of Marie's. But though he 
dealt freely with his material, he did not deal at all extravagantly 
with it, he did not allow himself to do more than draw out of his 
French original what it held in suggestion. 

It has already been pointed out that the Prologue is in part a 
mosaic, a clever combination of phrases borrowed from Marie. Yet 
the Prologue has also a distinctive character, a real independence 
of its own. In these qualities of likeness and unlikeness, it corre- 
sponds exactly with those which distinguish the English lay from 
its source. Since the Prologue is used to introduce the lay, since 
they both evince the same treatment of source material, it seems 
only reasonable to ascribe them both to the same author. As a 
final bit of evidence we may note that v. 22 : 

" Ichil 30U telle Lay le Frayn," 

is the literal translation of the first line of Marie's Lai del Fraisne : 

"Le lai del Fraisne vus dirai"; 

thus proving unquestionably the relationship between the Prologue 
and the poem. 

13 See E.'s telling of the maiden's adventures through the winter long 
moonlit night (E. vv. 145-60, compare with F. w. 135-52) ; his character- 
ization of the morning (E. vv. 180-82). 
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c. The Prologue was borrowed by the author of Sir Orfeo. 

The evidence from Orfeo goes far to support this view. The 
author of the Prologue was evidently familiar with Marie's works; 
the author of Sir Orfeo shows no sign of direct borrowing. Yet 
demonstrably he was familiar with the Middle-English version of 
le Freine. For instance, lines 35-36 of Sir Orfeo in which the 
king is said to go : 

" purch wode and over hej> 
Into J>e wildemes he ge}>," 

are clearly reminiscent of lines 147-8 of Freine: 

" And passed over a wild hej> 
purch feld and Jmrch wode hye ge)>." 

A phrase about " lovesum ei3en " is used for the queen in Sir Orfeo 
(v. 109) and the heroine of the Lay le Freine (v. 369), but this is 
not a striking resemblance as it was so common an expression in 
the world of romance. The mention in the two lays of a " holow 
tree," is however, worthy of note. It is said of Sir Orfeo that : 

" His harp 
He hidde in a holwe tree" (v. 265-66) 

whereas it is said in the Lay le Freine that the maiden placed the 
child in an ash-tree whose : 

" bodi was holow as mani on is " ( v. 170 ) 

This detail was the Freine poet's own invention and belonged natur- 
ally enough to the story. In Orfeo its more casual use suggests 
borrowing. Had we the French text of Orfeo and coidd we show 
that the Middle-English translator had freshened it with his humor, 
simplicity and literalness as did the author of the Freine, we might 
rely more largely on the parallelism in style and spirit between the 
two poems. Orfeo has perhaps, the maturer touch, which would be 
natural, if it were, as I believe, a later poem by the same author as 
le Freine, but in any case the heft and geft rhyme establishes the 
dependence of Orfeo upon the Middle-English Freine. u 

" Compare also v. 267 Orfeo with v. 150 Freine; v. 135 Orfeo with v. 220 
Freine, about the weather. Winter time, birds "on bou3," "foules" are 
mentioned in the two lavs. 
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If this relationship is true for the two poems, it must also be 
true for the prologues. M. Foulet admitted the inferiority of the 
Prologue in the two late texts of Orfeo in which it is found. His 
own theory of scribal carelessness could explain the situation much 
better if the prologue were indeed simply an addition foisted from 
le Freine to Orfeo, and did not belong to the author's original ver- 
sion. It should also be noted that the transformation in Orfeo of 
line 3 of the Freine prologue : 

" L'ayes >at ben in harping " 
to: 

" pe layes >at ben of harping '* 

is a most suggestive change. There is no doubt that the preposi- 
tion was originally in and that the line meant " lays that are sung 
with the harp." It has been changed to of in Sir Orfeo in order 
that the line might apply especially to Sir Orfeo and mean "lays 
which tell about harping." It is awkward and out of place in lines 
which were intended to give a characterization of Breton lays in 
general. 

Gabrielle Guillaume. 

Paris. 



SCHELANDRE ET SHAKESPEARE. 

C'est un des lieux communs de l'histoire litteraire d'evoquer le 
nom de Shakespeare pour caracteriser d'un seul trait la poesie 
dramatique en France avant Corneille. MM. Fournel, Rigal, 
Haraszti et tant d'autres ont insiste sur le fait que le "theatre 
independant " des Hardy, des Schelandre et des Theophile parait 
avoir jailli de la meme source que les systemes dramatiques espagnol 
et anglais. Neanmoins on s'est contents le plus souvent de con- 
stater l'analogie sans en approfondir les details et sans plaider la 
possibility d'une influence litteraire. 

Ce n'est pas a nous de combler la lacune qui demanderait une 
etude speciale de longue haleine. Toutefois, les lignes suivantes, 
consacrees a un rapprochement de Schelandre et du roi des auteurs 
dramatiques nous fourniront l'occasion d'etablir la mesure dans 
laquelle l'influence de Shakespeare aurait pu se faire valoir sur les 
auteurs francais de son temps. 



